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|very zealous in the cause of righteousness, or in love, and believe me thy friend in that 


,as a@ faithful laborer in the ministry, travelling love that changeth not. Remtveron Hossy. 
much in the work, so that, as he once observed, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 


Some account of the convincement pf Reming- 
ton Hobby. . 


In the year 1777 or 1778, when David Sands 
was on a religious visit to New England, the 
eastern part of which was almost a wilderness, 
with but few inhabitants, and they generally 
of the poorest class, (at least their appearance 
and accommodations indicated it,) after having, 


|his house had become to him, as an inn, where 


(To be continued .) 
he could tarry but a sh Wh et 
e could tarry but a short time at once. en er 
David Sands. paid his last visit to New Eng- Extract from M. Woods’ Journal. 
land, previous to his departure for Europe,| I believe many people are hardly aware, 
R. H. became his faithful and well beloved how much they are indebted, for what may be 
friend and companion, in his various exercises,|esteemed their virtue and prudence, to being 
and parted with him with feelings of the truest placed in some degree out of temptation. 
regard, commending him to the care of Him)|Self applause seems so natural to the human 
who ever watcheth over his faithful children, mind, that we can hardly be too careful in our 
whether by sea or land. endeavors to watch against it. If we consider 
The following letiers by Remington Hobby, that we only know how we should act in those 
written to David Sands afier his departure for stations in which we have been tried, and that 
Europe, are expressive of his feelings towards respecting all others, we can only form con- 
him. jectures; at the same time remarking the 
Well beloved friend:—A few hours since | many deficiencies in our own conduet, which, 
heard of an opportunity by which I could have! with all our self flattery must appear conspicu- 
the comfort of writing to thee. My dearest|ous; it will certainly lead us to greater charity 
friend and father, though my heart seems des-{and humility, and less severity in censuring 
titute of good, I cannot omit embracing it; and|the failings of others, who may have many 
am instantly led to look at the solemn. yea, |allarements to vice or improprieties, with which 





had several appointed meetings in the neigh-| very solemn period of our parting, which so| we have been happily unacquainted. Indeed, 
hood, a man who was a magistrate in the place, continued to shed over our minds a solemiz- with regard to ourselves, we dare not look for- 
and more comfortably situated than many of|ing awe, that on our return, for five miles we ward to the future, and say that we shall act 
his neighbors, said to his wife, «I hear these|scarce broke silence; but oh my friend, with as much propriety as ever we have hitherto 
Quakers are decent, respectable looking men:\althouzh I powerfully felt what I now write,/acted. The only ground of hope is not by a 
I believe I shall invite them to my house, as|why was it that my heart ached with anguish, dependence on our own strength and abilities ; 
they must be poorly accommodated where|yet I could not weep; I seemed to look at thee but by humbly seeking that divine Power 
they are.” She readily agreed to the propo-|as solitary and alone inthe cabin: yet sur-|which alone can enable us to walk forward 
sal, and a messenger was dispatched for them,|rounded by Him, on whose great errand of, with safety. I think, may say, the more I 
and they were pleased to accept his kind invi-|glad tidings thou art sent, with a promise of/increase in years, the more ardently [ pray to 
tation. ‘sure reward, anda bright crown of glory, pur-/be kept in a meek and humble frame of 
When they came, they were shown into the chased by Him for his faithful and obedient, mind. _It preserves us from many dangers, 
common room or kitchen. After being seat-|servants. and is indeed, the foundation for the greatest 
ed they remained in perfect silence. The man} In looking over our journeying, I am sor | happiness we can attain, respecting this pre- 
being entirely unacquainted with the manners|rowfully affected with a fear that thy anxious sent life. For whoever has experienced the 
or principles of Friends, was ata loss to ac |and tender concern, (as that of a most affection- conflict of passions, of envy, emulation, ambi- 
count for their rémarkable conduct, and attri-| ate and pious father for a son,) in the renewed ton, and a thirst for praise, though they’ may 
buted it to displeasure, on account of their be-|instances of thy indefatigable care for my have been in part gratified, yet will readily 
ing invited into their kitchen. He immediately| growth and preservation, will fail of those hap- acknowledge, that they have made a happy 
ordered a fire to be made in another room, for| py effects, which it seems might have been ex-|exchange, if ever they come to experience the 
said he to his wife, “I believe these Quakers|pected. I have been ready to conclude I have tranquility arising from a meek and humble 
are not pleased with their reception; we will! not prized thy society or encouragement, and/spirit. 
see how they like the other room.” He in-|sometimes feel as if 1 was.a poor unfaithful! I believe it rarely happens, that those who 
vites them in, and after having seated them-|creature, though I earnestly desire, that having! are least serious form an idea of enjoying the 
selves, the same solemn silence ensued, at|sinned much, [ may love the more. [| ain sen-| happiness of heaven, with all those passions 
which he became almost vexed, and thought|sible that [ need more and more to be refined,) within them. They rather look forward to it, 
to himself, they certainly are fools, or take me|and feel the pecessity of looking through all) as a state of purity and holiness, wherein they 
to be one, and regretted having taken so much | that is visibte to the invisible God, and by that shali be freed from all those restless pursuits 
trouble on their account. As these thoughts! may have no confidence in the flesh. and anxieties that now attend them. Could 
were passing in his mind, David Sands turn-| Oh! my friend, if we are never more per-/they but be persuaded that the nearer they 
ed, and fixed his eye full in his face, and inthe| mitted to meet in mutability, may the merci- draw toward that heavenly state, the nearer 
most solemn manner said, “art thou willing to|fal Preserver engage my heart so to act that\they draw to real and substantial happiness, 
be a fool?” when he paused and again repeat-| we may ever enjoy each other in the realms of they would surely be prevailed upen to begin 
ed—* art thou willing to be a fool for Christ’s|joy, where nothing can annoy our rest. When| their progress towards it. But temptations on 
sake ?’”’—He continued with such power, (as|thou hast access to the throne of mercy, mayst/the one hand or the other, too often shut out 
the man afterwards expressed,) that he could |thou be encouraged to ask for me an increase this faith, and they indulge the hope of as sud- 
not withstand it, and in a short time, became |of faith, that [ may have a seal and testimony dena transition in all the affections of the soul, 
fully convinced of Friends’ principles, and/that { am a true son, and although born out of as there appears to be from life to death, in the 
most warmly attached to David Sands, from|due season, | may yet be gathered with others state ol the body. Yet every thing we cap 
feelings of sincere gratitude and brotherly love. | into the fold of rest: but dear David, I desire, observe, will, I think, lead to the omnis 
His house was open at all times to them to| though ever so poor, not to clothe myself with that our minds are in a progressive state, an 


hold their meetings in, and he kindly offered unfelt expressions, or higher notes of dignity that we advance but by slow degrees in the 
to attend them, while they were visiting fami-|than becomes that abasedness of spirit which road to perfection. Whether we can ever ar- 
lies and meetings throughout the neighborhood, can say “1 am a worm ;” in which disposition rive at it in this life, in the full acceptation of 
spare me|the word, seems but a vain inquiry, since, if 
de|ever we fancied we had got there, we must be 


But 


fully acknowledging the power of Trath, as of mind, I wish only to say to thee, 
he had heard it set forth, and soon afterwards not: never suffer partial affection to superse 


became a member of the Society of Friends, |the testimony of Truth, whether it be the rod,|in an exceedingly dangerous situation. 
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it is our interest, as well as our duty, to press described, situate in the territory of said P.,| In the course of our walks we came across 
after it as fast as we cau, knowing that our|which the said Pierre F. grants and conveys|a family of gypsies. ‘These singular people, 
continuance here is very uncertain, and that in perpetuity to the said EF’, his sister, and/although living in the midst of European so- 
we cannot be partakers of a state of unmixed future wife, and for her to the said A.B. her\ciety, have never acquired the habits and 
felicity, without purity of heart. Moral laws, future husband, consisting, first of a vineyard’ customs of the-people with whom they reside. 
and moral righteousness, are acceptable in the situate in , containing acres bounded,|'This family consisted of a father, mother and 
sight of God, and highly beneficial to mankind. ce. (2d, 3d, 4th, oth and 6th containing de- children; they are of a dark copper color, of 
But it is the soul refined, freed from all earthly |scription of certain pieces of land, and giving! the usual height, and evidently of a foreign 
pollutions, devoted to the will of God, and their boundaries.) And for the said six pieces|origin. ‘They speak a language scarcely in- 
thirsting for the enjoyment of his presence,|of land, above described, the said E.F. re- teliigible; wander abovt from place to place; 
that prepares us forthe full fruition of that hea-|serves to herself asa paraphernal right, as well| never intermarry with the natives of the coun- 
venly happiness, which must consist in our for all other immovables which may descend try, and, indeed, it is said never marry with 
union with God; and wherein as we advance to her or she may otherwise acquire, to sell or each other. ‘They are not inscribed on the 
nearer and nearer to perfection, we may proba: alienate the whole, the same with the consent register of citizens, and paygpo taxes; it would 
bly experience a change from glory to glory,|of the said A. B. her future husband, who will|be difficult to collect any Contributions from 
till we arrive at the most consummate happi-|!ntervene in the sales which may be made,|them for they have no property, living by 
ness, that can be enjoyed by created beings. |and shall receive the purehase money, which, petty pilferings and by begging. A little girl 
ellen ishall remain dotal as to the said E. F. the fu- belonging to the family just mentioned, fol- 

For Friends Weekly Intelligencer. ture wife, aod she shall take actual possession||lowed me a quarter of a mile, begging some 

VIEWS OF FRANCE, 'from this day, and will dispose of the same for| money, with much pertinacity, and | could not 

NO. XX. the future, at her pleasure and good will, the|get rid of her till taking her by the arm | 

Inthe course of my communications with one |same being given free of taxes up to the Ist'threatened to take her to prison. Their origin 
of my friends, | was furnished by him with a\day of January next, with a promise of gua-|is not certainly known; while some supposed 
copy of his father and mother’s marriage settle-|ranty in case of trouble or eviction; which sum!|them to have been voluntary emigrants from 


ment, which, as it is a curiosity, I here will|/of twelve hundred livres paid in the form afore-| Africa, others think they are the descendants 


give a translation, leaving out the names of said, the said A. B. and E. F., future spouses,|of the Moors who invaded France and Spain. 
the parties. Itis in the following words: acquit the said Pierre F., their brother and) The people of the South of France are ex- 


“Jn the year 1783, and the twenty-third day} brother-in-law, with a promise that he shall be|tremely fond of amusements. In the streets, 
of the month of August, in the afternoon, atjand remain acquitted of the said sum towards} in private and in public places, every where, 
the town of P. before the royal notary, and/all to whom the same shall appertain, under|in town and country, you perceive temporary 
the undersigned witnesses, are present A. B.,|the penalty of all expenses. ‘he said A. B.! theatres erected on the places in the cities upon 
farmer, legitimate son of G. B. and of M. C. B.,|acknowledging in favor of the said E. F. his) particular occasions. Mountebanks are in every 
of the town of Q., in the diocese of Nimes, of future wife, the said sum of two hundred livres,'street, and games are exhibited every where. 
the one part, and E. F. of the said town of P.,!as above mentioned paid in effects, ornaments,| Before my hotel J saw a ring formed, and in 
legitimate daughter of J.P. F. deceased, and\linens and money, over all his property as well;the midst one man got on the shoulders and 
of J. M. F. of the other part; which parties pro-| what he has as what he may acquire, as her head of another, and a third got on the head of 
ceeding to the completion of the present act,/privilege of dowry. 


wT) ithe second. ‘This was done to amuse the 
namely, the said A. B. by the advice and con-| * And the said G. B. in favor of this marriage! crowd, none of them being obliged or expected 


sent of the said G. B. his father, and the said|gives to his said son A. B., the future husband,’ to give anything, and if anything was bestowed 
E. F., of that of the said J. M. F. her mother, |first, a house and court-yard with the appur-| it was a free gift. 


and of J.K. her paternal grandfather, and /tenances, situate in the town of Q. [Here it} Though the people appear thus frivolous and 
other their relations and friends who are here |is particularly described, and the vineyards Ist,| fond of fun, yet we seldom hear of the com- 
present, and to this act authorising them, have 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th and 7th are all described. }\ mission of crimes against persons or property. 
promised to take each other as husband and|And the above properties valued at three thou-| Seldom does a riot occur in the southern cities, 
wife, in true and lawful marriage, and to ac-|sand livres, shall be taken possession of. from! because the people have a habitual respect for 
complish and solemnise the same in the pre-'this day, by the future husband, who shall for|the Jaw, and because their police is excellent. 
sence of the Catholic Apostolic and Roman the future dispose of the same at his pleasure. A public officer who would flatter the mob can- 
Church, the previous bans having been pub-|And by this agreement the said G. B. has,not be found, and if a man has committed an 
lished in the ordinary form, on the first requi-)emancipated his said son, the future husband, offence nothing will save him from punish- 
sition of either party, under the penalty of all and put him out of his paternal power, to the ment, if he can be arrested. ‘The laws reign 
expenses, damages against the party refusing.|end that he make hereafter all profits and sav-|supreme. It is only in times of revolution that 
In favour of said marriage Pierre F., brother ings, and generally do what a free person has|they lose their binding force; at other times 
of the future wife, residing at P. aforesaid, in a right to do, reserving only that honor and/they are regarded as a curb to restrain the un- 


quality of heir of his late father Be P.F., their respect which his said son owes him, of which/ruly, as a shield to protect the innocent. 
common father, according to his will, received the latter has promised never to depart. 


by us, M. Ravoux, notary, the seventh of “And for the observation of the above en-| 
April, 1764, duly proved and recorded, and in|gagements, the said parties, each for what! 
representing the said legacy, and of 100 livres concerns him, binds his present and future 
besides bequeathed by the said J. P. F., to his|property, submitted to the jurisdiction of the 
said daughter and future wife, gives and con-/courts of Nimes, which have cognizance of, 
stitutes in title of dowry to his said sister, the agreements made before royal officers. 

future wife, for her said paternal legacy, and: ‘ Made and recited in the house of the said 


the hundred livres besides, the sum of twelve Pierre F., brother of the said E.F., the future|than once, carried so far that the individua!s 
hundred livres, to which the whole remains wife, in the presence of L. M., of P., manu-|looked upon the faults of the nation to which 
fixed, which twelve hundred livres are paid as'facturer, N. O., farmer, and P. Q., farmer, of they belonged. with an indulgent eye, if they 
follows, to wit: one hundred and sixty livres, said town of P.; of L. M., farmer, of the town 1 

which is the value of a walnut wardrobe; a of R. jnation with a powerful glass which increased 
silver hook and chain; a pair of silver shoe! ‘Signed by the groom, bride, the fathers,|them a bundred fold. 
buckles; a golden Saint Esprit, with its slide;| mothers, witnesses and the notary.’’ 
six sheets; six table-cloths; and six napkins; the 


Busutcvs. 
——a——— 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE COST OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN PHILADEL- 
PHUIA,. 


There is a strong disposition in the human 
‘mind to look at the faults of others, and pass 
our own unheeded, and this | have found, more 


ever saw them, and on the faults of another 


\ | While I was in England, some time since, I 
By the ancient laws of France, as well as by| met witha friend who attacked me most merci- 
whole amicably valued tothe said sum. And/the modern, the rights of women as to their lessly because slavery existed in the United 
which effects and ornaments the said A. B. ac-jestates were and are secured to them, and this| States, and called our government a humbug, 
knowledges to have received from the said \form of giving property by the marriage con-\ because it did not put an end to a system 
Pierre F., his future brother-in-law; forty livres|tract is to insure to the wife what belongs to! which is founded on such gross injustice. The 
in cash put upon the table by the said Pierre |her, and in case of failure on the part of the poor man had forgotten that slavery was intro- 
F., and taken and accepted by the said A.B., husband, or from any other cause, that she|duced into the American colonies by English- 
the future husband, and seen by us the said shall not be left wretched, a charge to the pub- 


! 'men, and that they entailed on us this disgrace- 
notary and witnesses; and besides one thousand |lic, and a burden to herself. The realities of| ful institution, which is repugnant to the feel- 
livres in the value of real estate, herein after life are not forgotten in the court of hymen. | 


| ings even of slaveholders. He forgot, too, 
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that the English syetien of factory éijitesions is felt i in many of the houses of the town, shaking | 


perhaps as degrading as ourown slavery. He windows, &c., and leading to the supposition) 
forgot, also, that boys and girls are compelled that an earthquake had occurred.—Richmond 
to work in English mines, all dressed alike, and| Va. Republican. 
to sleep for months together, without once see- | 
ing the light of heaven. These and many | 
other acts of English oppression | broughtto his (Coneluded.) 
mind, in order to vindicate our own country.) Axtruoucn very often confounded, a salt- 
But he was not convinced, or would not be so./mine and a salt-work are two entirely sepa-| 
After some conversation upon a variety of|rate and distinct things. Having seen salt 
other subjects, | called hig attention to apain-|supplied by the hand of nature, I felf desirous 
phlet w hich I had read, in which the oppressions of witnessing the preparation of the same ar- 
of the English ecclesiastical courts, and the/ticle by the art of man. Our route lay across 
abuses committed by their judges, were pointed the river Weaver, the passage of which is 
out, and I expressed a hope they would be effected by a curious serpentine embankment, 
able to abolish such corrupt institutions. This, terminating at the foot of the mound on which 
as the person | was speaking to was a Friend, |the works, together with a number of others, 
1 found he had much at heart. He expressed'were situated. On entering, we were con- 
himself with almost as unmeasured terms ducted to the evaporating-house. This is a 


ba —— 
A DAY IN THE SALT DISTRICTs. 


against these courts, as he had spoken against! room of 100 feet in breadth, but upwards of 


American slavery. I asked him why they did 2000 feet in length; so that the men working 
not abolish them, as the English professed to|at the farthest end look quite diminutive whe D 
be free; he candidly confessed they had not|seen from the door. It is covered by a wooden 
yet the power. I observed to him that this! roof, contrived in a peculiar manner to facili- 
was a similar case to the slavery of America, tate the escape of the steam from the salt-pans. 


that we were desirous to abolish it, but had not| The appearance it presents, with its clouds of 


yet the power, and as he had pronounced our|white vapour and multitudes of half-clad men 
government a humbug for that reason, I pre- stirring and shovelling about the boiling brine, 
sumed he would agree theirs was a humbug'can scarcely be conceived. The heat of the 
too. This turned the laugh on him, house is excessive, though the abundant mois- 
The sums drawn by the English clergy are|ture of the air prevents its becoming annoying. 
enormous, and after seeing the statements of| The salt-pans are shallow vessels of iron, 8O\T 
the plunder which takes place under the pre-|feet in length, 20 in breadth, and about a foot 
tence of supporting religion, [ congratulatedjand a-half in depth, thus exposing an enor- 
myself that at home we had no such cause Ms evaporating surface. ‘The reader may 
complaint. This induced me to look intot fm his ideas as to the size of the shed, by 
matter, and the result has been to teach me @jOeing informed that it contained seventeen of 
lesson that [ was acting precisely upon the these spacious chaldrons, each separated from 
principle of my English ‘friend, of seeing the|the other by an interval of three or four feet, 
errors of others and not our own. ‘which formed the pathway for the removal of 
I made a calculation as to the cost of reli- the salt. ‘The pans are fed by pipes connected 
gious teaching in dollars and cents, in Phila-|with the brine-reservoir, the supply being regu- 
delphia, and was astonished at the result, which |lated by the amount of evaporation. 
[ give you below. is supplied by four or five furnaces, the fires 
‘L find that we have in Philadelphia and the/of which play under each pan, while all the 
incorporated districts about two hundred and many flues from this vast house terminate in 
twenty churches, so called, and at least the ja couple of tall chimneys at the side. On 
same number of ministers. The annual cost looking into the pans, they are seen to be in 
of supporting these, | find to be as follows: [many instances partly filled with a white 
220 churches, or meeting houses, 
which cost upon an average $15,000 
each; the total cost is $3,300,000, 
the interest of this sui is 
Organs, furniture, plate, carpets, &c., 
cost foreach, upon an average, at 
least $1900, total $220,000; interest 
on this sum 
Tear and wear of organ, furniture, 
&c., 10 per cent. per annum, 
Repairs to meeting houses, $100 each, 
Salaries of 220 clergy men at $1,500 
upon an average, 
Perquisites for marrying, baptisms, 
&c., and presents, $300 each, 






a film of the same is continually forming at 
the top, and sinking downwards. Many of 
$198,000 the pans, again, are seen to be bubbling and 
boiling with considerable vehemence, w hilst in 
‘others the process goes on slowly. It is by 
this means that the various descriptions of salt 
13,200\are manufactured. ‘The finest or luinp salt is 
prepared by very quick boiling, and the pans 
22,000|are frequently raked about; it is then taken up 
22,000/in a shovel, and poured into wooden woughs 
iperforated at the bottom, out of which the 
330,000 | brine runs; when sufficiently dry, the salt is 
carried into the stoving-room to be stoved, 
6,000 after which it is fit for sale. Common salt i 
——|procured by a slower process of boiling : shes 
Total yearly expenses $651,200 \the first set-off, when it is heated to the boiling- 
It will be perceived that [ had not much’! point of brine (225 degrees Fahrenheit), in 
ground for complaint against my English order to precipitate some of its impurities— 
friend for not seeing the faults of his country-|such as carbonate of lime and oxide of iron, 
men, and increasing to a telescopic size those which adhere with surprising tenacity to the 
of our country, B. | bottom of the vessels, requiring even to be re- 
Philada., 9th mo., 1849. moved occasionally with the pickaxe—it is cast 
_——— \up in heaps by the side of the pans, and i 
Mereoric Exproston.—A brilliant meteor|‘ drawn’ every other day. Fishery salt is 
passed over Staunton on the night of the 10th ‘made in a slower manner still, the brine being 
instant, about eleven o’clock, which was fol- only heated to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, but it 
lowed by a tremendous explosion, described is the strongest salt of all. A curious variety 
by a gentleman who heard it as resembling is called ‘Sunday Salt;’ it is large grained, 
that of a powder magazine. The shock was | well-crystallised, and is formed by siackening 








The be at| 


‘granular substance lying at the bottom, while, 





the fires between Satutday and Monday. The 
men amuse themselves occasionally by making 
little ships of twigs, and immersing them in 
these solutions, ‘and they soon become in- 
‘crusted with the most brilliant white crystals. 
Thus the whole secret of the manufacture of 


ithese very different-looking varieties depends 


on the temperature at w hich the brine is eva- 
porated. 

By the side of this immense shed is a second, 
and beyond it a third, each containing a large 
number of pans, some of which were in full 
work, while others were unused. The stove- 
room between them is heated by the flues of 
the various furnaces; the floor of this room is 
covered with sheet-iron. At another portion 
ofthe building was the store-room, in which 
the salt is stored previous to shipment. It was 

calculated that this room would hold at least 
10,000 tons of salt. The average production 
of these works alone is about 1000 tons a week, 
or upwards of 50,000 tons annually; an amount 
nearly equal to that of the whole sixteen rock- 
saltmines. The brine-spring, the ever-flowing 
source of this enormous amount of salt, is for- 
tunately situated at a distant part of the works, 
and is drawn by a couple of pumps driven by 
asteam-engine. The brine i is by this means 
pumped up into the reservoir, which is of con- 
siderable dimensions, formed of clay, and lined 
with bricks. It is as nearly as possible a satu- 
rated solution of salt; a crystal of salt not 
being dissolved by it when placed in the liquid, 
and an egg, which is the simple hydrometer 
in common use, lying high and dry upon its 
surface. It is conveyed hence by pipes to dif- 
ferent parts of the works, the flow being regu- 
lated by a proper mechanical contrivance. It 
has been estimated that every point contains 
about six ounces of salt. There is generally a 
small proportion of saline and earthy impari- 
lies present in it, but by proper care in the 
manufacture, these can be almost perfectly re- 
moved. There is nothing mysterious in these 
springs. They are formed, without doubt, 
simply by springs of water, originally fresh, 
permeating a vast bed of rock-salt, thus be- 
coming saturated, and then rising to within a 
certain distance from the surface. Brine- 
springs have been wrought in these districts 
for a great length of time; they are mentioned 
in Doomsday- -Book; and old Camden says that 
there was asort of brine-well in this neighbour- 
hood, with a stair about it, down which half- 


naked men went to draw the brine in leathern 
buckets, and then carried it to the wich- 
houses. 


One of the most curious circumstances eli- 
cited by my visit remains to be mentioned. 
My road back led me by the side of other salt- 
works, and surprise was created by the number 
of chimneys which were grievously out of the 
perpendicular. One very large one was actu- 
s ally held up by a long chain, and raked as 
much as the spars of any fast-sailing clipper 
ever built. ‘The ground, too, in various places 
had given way, and the road passed close by 
a land- slip of some size. The scene bore a 
faint resemblance to aterritory shaken by an 
Foliowing up the inquiry, it was 
found that the embankment we had crossed 
was continually and steadily sinking; that a 
s lake of some acres of surface had appeared 
only within a space of thirty or forty years; 
that under its waters were the sites of former 
salt-works; and a stump of @ log was pointed 
out to us as the only relic of a cottage which 
was now buried in the waters: all these were 


earthquake. 


evidences of a gradual subsidence of land of a 
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very singular kind. An intelligent inhabitant} He was made a remarkable instrument in THE PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


assured us that a once favorite summer's walk : 
akeni iti ; 
of his lay through a deep part of what was now awakening nominal professors, and, through} ‘Tye British Friend, for last month, comes to 


alake. He stated also that many salt-works | 's instrumentality, several meetings Of) ys with a long account of the proceedings of 
near this spot had been obliged to be removed Friends were settled im placeswhere the So-|,pjs body; it seems to have excited much at- 


to a distance, while those which were formerly | ciety was not before known. There is much|tention amongst Friends in Great Britain, and 
far from the water became washed by it; and|. 


the water continuing (apparently) to rise, they!” the volume before us tending to strengthen quite a considerable notice from others else- 
were repeatedly compelled to raise their fur-| COMViction In the efficacy and sufficiency of}where. The abrogation of war is a subject 


naces; and he doubted not that in three or four|that Power, which called him to the service,|upon which Friends must ever feel a deep 
years they would be compelled to remove alto-| and qualified him for usefulness in the militant intefest—and as the appears to be anew move- 
gether. As far as could be ascertained, the| snurch malta its incipient et scale loath 

rate of subsidence was about one foot in each a} = ae ey ee a ee 
year, or rather more. The inhabitants of the} The present edition is published from a|to lay before our readers so much of the pro- 
town are well aware of the fact, but the sink-| London copy, by Collins & Brother, N. York, |ceedings as will enable them to understand 


in 7 j | : ‘ rT | ‘ i ¢ > 
ing goes on so slowly, as to give them no}, 4 may be had of T. Ellwood Chapman, No. their character, and, in part, the character of 


alarm. Many of the houses are screwed and| those who anticipated inthem. According to 


bolted together to keep them secure. here|! 5. 5th St., for seventy-five cents. he Béitish’ Friend-the del from G 
is no doubt that this interesting, though destruc- oe Mie ge saa i sg litangr seperti ett 


tive phenomenon is entirely due to the cern ae \Britain, amounting to between six and seven 
springs; the immense quantity of saltannually! A case of unusual interest occurred at Wil-| hundred persons, left London for Folkestone 
removed by the water leaves a space which is mington, Delaware. last week. A  colored|iM two express trains on the 21st ult. 

filled by the subsidence of the superincumbent; ° ’ : a | 

soil, and this sinking below the river's level,| Woman named Ann Brown, a resident of this| They arrived safely at Folkestone about 
is immediately covered with water on the sur-|city, had gone to Wilmington on a visit to\twelve o’clock, and about one embarked on 
face. If these salt-works continue tobe prose-/her brother. While there, the house was| board two steamers. The day was remarkably 
cuted with their present vigour, the time will : , \fine, and the company appeared greatly to en- 
come when the busy Norwich will have found| retbly entered, and an attempt made by four! ioy the passage. As the sun shone brightly 
a grave beneath the waters of the Weaver; atmed men to abduct the woman, which was/on the cliffs of Albion and of Gallia, one and 
but this time will not be seen by the present, | happily frustrated by her brother, who de-|another asked, * Are the inkabitants of yonder 
nor probably by the next generation. The| manded that she should be taken before q|Shore our natural enemies ?’—* Why should not 
entire produce of the Cheshire salt district is| aa dt eal q those who are separated from each other only 
estimated at 400,000 tons a year, or four-fifths) Masistrel® . ee ee ragsee|by a comparatively narrow sea, ever regard 
of the entire produce of Great Britain. An/to the office of the Mayor of Wilmington, andjeach other as brethren ?’—and remarks of a 
equally pleasant ride back, and a rapid hour’s| on the oath of - Massey, a resident of Similar character. The two vessels arrived 
whirl at the tail of the iron-horse, terminated| Maryland, was committed to prison as a slave. Safely at Boulogne, where many hundreds 
our day in the salt districts by conveying us| : : pets were assembled to witness their arrival. The 
home. . ; |{n the mean time, Friends of Wilmingtom)yicitors were greatly cheered as they landed, 


|procured a writ of habeas corpus, and brought/and were met by the Mayor and a depu- 
LL EE OE ee ee | 


FRIEND g? INTELLIGENCER ‘the woman before Judge Milligan, of Dela-|tation. 
i 4 | . . ‘ 
Pe tere ts a en a ‘ware. It appears the same woman had been| The first meeting of the Congress took place 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 6, 1849 (on the 22d, in the Salle, St. Cecile, Rue de 
een ren eee ET Oe ae . . ‘ ila Chaussee d’Antin. The Salle, where the 
Notice to Susscrisers.—We are soul SE EY OG ey CE Seek sitting took place, is a large building, generally 
teilide Bille to those of cur subscribers wh had a hearing before Joseph Mcllvain, who}used for a music-hall, and capable of contain- 
8 rs who| ee a 

a f hi re . |was then Recorder. After an examination|!"g 4 very numerous auditory. At one end 
oe are Or ae ene the preceding! |. 1. testimony. he decided that the claim-|“@% erected a raised estrade, in which were to 
volumes, and shall be obliged by their for-| © ys _ {take their places the chairman and principal 
warding the amounts due as early as conve-|*"*S had no control over her, and she was dis-| ,ombers of the English and French commit- 
nient, to the Pablishers, No. 4 north Sth street, |°o*"ge4 itom custody. tees. At the other end was a gallery @ con- 
| ‘The evidence in the case had been preserved lsiderablé extent, with seats placed over each 


.. other in a slanting position, so as to enable 
on the minutes of ennsylvania Abolitio Saas oa 
af the Penang om"rol those sitting behind to see just as well as those 


A valued Friend has furnished some ex-|Society, which, with other testimony pro-|jn front, The hall was handsomely decorated 


tracts from the journal of David Sands, late|duced on the trial, satisfied the Judge, andjalong the sides with faisceaux of tricolored 
of Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y., which appear] welearn she was again discharged from cus- flags, tastefully intertwined with those of Bel- 
e } 5 } + Tithe: : 7 
in the present number. itody. gium, the United States and England, and 
ae : along the centre with large gilt chandeliers. 
| The close scrutiny to which these cases [he gallery, at the extreme end, was also 
written by himself, without any view to its!have been subjected in this city, renders such|decorated with draperies of crimson cloth. 
publication. The documents from which it! seizures of rare occurrence among us, but they| The whole of the large hall was completely 
re (filled at a little after twelve o’clock. A con- 
rate C d . . ; ; : siderable number of the Society of Friends 
ee ee ee Were te. peeseinon of hope Friends will continue to feel the import-| were to be seen scattered about amongst the 
one of his daughters, and sent by her to Ed-| ance of protecting the rights and interests ofjauditory. Some women Friends were also 
ward and John Pease, of Darlington, England, present; but—as usual at public meetings—the 
who have prepared the volume now presented| number of females present was greater than 
to th bli > might have been expected. 
eee : | ‘The proceedings commenced by the secre- 
David Sands was of Presbyterian parentage, Several letters have been received from|taries of the French, English and American 
but not being satisfied with a nominal profes-| Ohio, which give some account of the late| Peace Societies, reading out the names of the 


sion, became early convinced of the truth as| Yearly Meeting, but nothing sufficiently defi-| members of the committees of the three bodies. 


: According as any name was pronounced of 
‘ J ° ° . { 5 7 
professed by Friends, and after much inward nite to enable us to present, in detail, the pro- any person of rank, loud applause arose 


conflict, was united with them in religious ceedings of that body. ‘amongst the persons in the hall below; thus, 
: . ; ae 3 : la, aa : ‘ 
fellowship, received a gift in the ministry,, We have not yet received the printed ex- M. Victor Hugo’s name, that of R. Cobden, 


— | M.P., W. Ewart, M.P., C. Hindley, M.P., 
and travelled extensively in its exercise, both|tracts, but expect to publish next week, aljoeeph Stange, ty Pemeeure Rotes. repre- 
in this country and Europe, 


\letter from a friend who was present. \sentative of the people, M. Horace Say, M. 





|seized in a similar manner by the same par- 


—_— 


a 


The journal of this eminent Friend was! 
has been compiled with extracts from his pri-|are not unfrequent in the country; and we 


this afflicted and persecuted people. 














Michel Chevalier, Elihu Burritt, &c., were re-jat. the period I speak of, some one had uttered | standing a 
\these words, all men of a serious and positive 


ceived with the loudest acclamations. 


The presiding officer was Victor Hugo, the 
celebrated author, poet and novelist. He took 
the chair with Coquerel, a distinguished pro- 
testant clergyman, on one hand, and |uguerry, 
a prominent catholic priest, on the other; and 
then, being a polished orator, addressed the as- 
sembly, in a speech which is thus translated 


Gentlemen:—Many of you have come from 
the most distant points of the globe, your hearts 
full of holy and religious feelings. You count 
in your ranks men of letters, philosophers, minis- 
ters of the Christian religion, writers of eminence, 
and public men justly popular for their talents. 
You, gentlemen, have wished to adopt Paris as 
the centre of this meeting, whose sympathies, 
full of gravity and conviction, do not merely ap- 
ply to one nation, but to the whole world. You 
come to add another principle of a still superior— 
of a more august—kind to those that now direct 
statesmen, rulers, and legislators. You turn 
over, as it were, the last page of the Gospel— 
that p»ge which imposes peace on the children of 
the same God; and in this capital, which has as 
yet only decreed fraternity amongst citizens, you 
are about to proclaim the fraternity of men. 
Welcome, then, to us! Gentlemen, this reli 
gious idea, universal peace, all nations bound to- 
gether in a common bond, the Gospel for their 
supreme law, mediation substituted for war— 
this religious idea, 1 ask you, is it practicable ? 
Can it be realized? Many practical men, many 
public men, grown old in the management of 
affairs, answer in the negative. But I answer 
with you, and I answer without hesitation, Yes. 
And I go still further. I do not merely say it is 
capable of being put into practice, but [ add that 


it is inevitable, and its execution is only a ques- i 


tion of time, and may be hastened or retarded. 
If four centuries ago, at the period when war was 
made by one district against the ether, between 
cities and between provinces—if, I say, 
had dared to predict to Lorraine, to Pieardy, to 
Normandy, to Brittany, to Auvergne, to Provence, 
to Dauphiny, to Bargundy, “ A daysshall come 
when you will no longer make wars; a day shall 
come when you will no longer arm men ogg 


some one 


x 
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character, all prudent and cautious men, all the 
\great politicians of the period, would have cried 
out, “ What a dreamer! what a fantastic dream ! 
| How little this pretended prophet is acquainted 
with the human heart! what ridiculous folly ! 
what absurdity!’ Yet, gentlemen, time has gone 
on and on, and we find that this dream, this folly, 
this absurdity, has been realized! And I insist 
jupon this, that the man who would have dared to 
,utter so sublime a prophecy, would have been 
pronounced a madman for having dared to pry 
into the designs of the Deity. Well, then, you 
at this moment say—and I say it with you—we 
who are assembled here say to France, to Eng- 
land, to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to 
Russia—we say to them, “A day will come when 
\from your hands also the arms they have grasped 
shall full. A day will come when war shall ap- 
pear as impossible, and will be as impossible, 
between Paris and London, between St. Peters- 
burgh and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as 
it is now between Rouen and Amiens, between 
| Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when 
you, France—you, Russia—you, Italy —you, 





Kngland—you, Germany—all of you, nations of 


the continent, shall, without losing your distinctive 
qualities and your glorious individuality, be blend- 
ed into a superior unity, and shall constitute ap 
European fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been blended 
into France. A day will come when the only 
|battle-field shall be the market opening to com- 
merce and the mind opening to new ideas. A 
day will come when bullets and shells shall be 


ireplaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of 


nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great 
Sovereign Senate, wltich shall be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, what the Diet 
is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly 
is to France. A day will come when a can- 
‘non shall be exhibited in public museums, 
just as an instrument of torture is now, and 
pweple shall be astonished how such a thing 
coukt haye been. A day will come when those 
two immense groups, the United States of Amer- 
iea and the United States of Europe shall be seen 
placed in presence of each other, extending the 
hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging 


against the other; a day shall come when it wilithey produce, their commerce, their industry, 


no longer be said that the Normans are attacking 
the Picardins, or that the people of Lorraine are 
repulsing the Burgundians. You will 
have many disputes to settle, interests to contend 
for, diiiculties to resolve; but do you know 


whom you will select instead of armed men, in-! 


stead of cavalry and infantry, of cannon, of fal- 
conets, lances, pikes, swords? You will select, 
instead of all this destructive array, a small box 
of wood, which you will term a ballot-box, and 
from which shall issue—gvhat ?—an assembly— 
an assembly in which ygu shall all live—an as- 
sembly which shall be, agit were, the soul of all— 
a supreme and popular council, which shall de- 
cide, judge, resolve everything—which shall make 
the sword fall from every hand, and excite the 
love of justice in every heart—which shall say 
to each, ‘ Here terminates your right, there com- 
mences your duty: lay down your arms! And 
in that day you will all have one common thought, 
common interests, a common destiny ; you will 
embrace each other, and recognize each other as 
children of the same blood, and of the same race; 
that day you shall no longer be hostile tribes—you 
will be a people; you will no longer be merely 
Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, Provence 





you 


still | 


‘them arts, their genius, clearing the earth, peo- 
pling the deserts, meliorating creation under the 
eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of 
all, these two irresistible and infinite powers, the 
fraternity of men and the power of God.” Nor 
is it necessary that 400 years shall pass away for 
that day to come. We live in a rapid period, in 
the most impetuous current of events and ideas 
which has ever borne away humanity ; and at the 
period in which we live, a year suffices to do the 
work of acentury. But, French, English, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Sclaves, Europeans, Americans, 
what have we to do in order to hasten that great 
day? To love each other. When I reflect on 
all that Providence has done in favour of it, and 


human policy against it, a sad and bitter thought| 


comes to my mind. It results, from a compari- 
son of statistical accounts, that the nations of 
Europe expend each year, for the maintenance of 
armies, a sum amounting to 2,000 millions of 
francs, and which, by adding the expense of main- 
taining establishments of war, amounts to 3,000 
millions. Add to this the lost produce of the 
days of work for more than 2,000,000 of men— 
‘men the healthiest, the most vigorous, the young- 
lest, the chosen of our population—a produce 











rmies of Europe cost annually more 
than 4,000 millions. Gentlemen, peace has now 
\lasted thirty-two years, and yet in thirty-two 
\years the enormous sum of 128,000 millions has 
been expended during that period on account of 
war! Suppose that the people of Europe, in 
place of mistrusting each other, entertaining jea- 
lousy of each other, hating each other, had be- 
jcome fast friends—suppose they said, that before 
they were French, or English, or German, they 
were men, and that if nations form countries, 
human kind forms a family; and that enormous 
sum of 128,000 millions, so macly and so vainly 
spent in consequence of such mistrust, let it be 
spent in acts of mutual confidencc—these 128,000 
millions that have been lavished on hatred, let 
them be bestowed on love—let them be given to 
peace instead of war—give them to labour, to 
intelligence, to industry, to commerce, to naviga- 
tion, to agriculture, to science, to art; and then 
draw your conclusions. If for the last thirty-two 
years this enormous sum had been expended in 
this manner, America in the meantime aiding 
Europe, know you what would have happened ? 
The face of the world would have been changed. 
Isthmuses would be cut through. Railroads 
would cover the two continents; the merchant 
navy of the globe would have increased a hundred 
fold. There would be nowhere barren plains, 
nor moors, nor marshes. Cities would now be 
found where there are only deserts. Ports would 
be sunk where there are now ouly rocks. Asia 
, would be rescued to civilization; Africa would 
be restued to man; abundance would gush forth: 
on every side, from every vein of the earth, at 
the touch of man, like the living stream from 
the rock, beneath the rod of Moses. 

| The time is come when Providence will 
substitute, for the disorderly action of agi- 
tators, the religious and calm action of peace- 
makers. (Loud applause.) Henceforward 
this will be the object of true politics : 
cognition of all nationalities—t 
the historical unity of the people, the con- 
nection of this country with civilization by 
means of peace—the incessant enlargement of 
the civilized 


4 


the re- 


ne restoration ol 


world, the giving of a good ex- 
ample to nations that are still barbarous—the 
substitution of arbitration for ba 
crown the whole, the utterance | 


and, i 
J just ce Oo 
the last word which this ancient world uttered 
by force. 


ICS, 


\ 
Gentlemen, to in conclusion, 
and let this thought encourage us, it is not to 
day that the, human race is traversing this 
providential road. In our old Europe, Eng- 
land has taken the first step, and has said t 
the people, You are free. France has taker 
the second step, and said to the people, You 
are sovereign. Now, let us take the thir I step, 
and let France, England, Belgium, Germany 
Italy, Europe and America, all unite in saying 
to the people, You are brethren!” 
applause followed The cheers 
were repeated over and over again; and a 
last three hurras were given in the Englis! 
fashion. 


say, 


In.mens: 
this address. 


We give this speech, and the account of the 


manner in which it was received, that our 
readers may jadge of the views held by the 
great actors in the movement, and the spirit o/ 
those who attended the meeting. 

A letter from the Archbishop of Paris was 
iread, in which the following sentiments were 


| d : 
<ayee rr ° 


“I think with you, gentlemen, that war is a 


will be France! You will no longer make ap-|which “you will not estimate at less than 1,000| monument of ancient barbarism; that it is ac- 
peals to war—you will do so to civilization.” If,|millions, and you will be convineed that the;cordant with Christianity to desire the disap- 
i 
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pearance of this formidable scourge from the| cheers). We say that if but a small propor-jmeans to preserve and restore, rather than as an in 
face of the earth, and to make strenuous efforts |tion of the effort expended upon war were ex-|strument to cut offand destroy. 
to attain this noble and generous end. |pended upon the policy of arbitration, our vic-| In the midst pf usefulness he was taken from his 

« Perhaps, alas! the time has not yet come |tory would be complete. Let those who believe | family and the militant church, yet he has left an ex- 
when it will be completely possible forthe na-|in the essential sinfulness of all war rejoice|ample of integrity and uprightness, instructive to sur- 
tions to enter upon this path. Perhaps war|with me in the rapid diffusion of our principles, | vivors, who by his sudden removal have this language 
will continue for many years to bea cruel ne-jand in the great fact that the great moral, un-jaddressed to them, « Be ye also ready.” J. 
cessity. ‘sectarian truths of the gospel are at the basis of| - 

“Bat it is proper, it is praiseworthy, it is/this movement (loud cheers), and see how all) 4 stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
excellent to labor to make the people under- the intellectual and material influences Of the! she Libsory. Aaseeigtion of Jriende, willbe heldia 
stand that they, like individuals, ought to en- age are working with us. Education aids in), Library Room on Fourth-day evening next the 10th 
deavour with the least possible delay to termi- the work of civilization, and makes inroads'; at 74 o’clock. 
nate their differences by pacific means; and/upon the domain of brute force. Science, inj =” J. M. Euuis. Clerk. 
that humanity and civilization will have made ministering to the wants and comforts of man, | 
immense progress on the day when an end'aids us in our great endeavour. The free-| j 
shall have been put to these fratricidal con-'trade policy, that everywhere grows in public) ‘TRransprantinc Trees.—We find in the 
tests. esteem, calls the commercial and industrious Utica Gazette, facts showing that it is not ne- 

“I beg you, therefore, gentlemen, toinscribe|spirit to our side. ‘I'hat steam-power that cessary to select small trees for transplanting, 
my name amongst the friends of the Congress wafted us in one day from London to Paris, it!in order to ensure their growth. Large trees 
of Peace; but it is to me a source of deep re-| breaks down the barrier of distance and time|may be as successfully planted as small ones. 


-_—<>—_——_—- 


gret that | cannot, on account of my health, ac-|—it rens nation into nation, annihilating and/The mode and result of an experiment, made 
cept the honor which you have so generously|scattering national hatreds around it (loud by Messrs. Pomeroy and Dutton, of Utica, are 
offered me of presiding over you.” cheering). Be cheerful, then: all modern in-|\thus given: ‘Those gentlemen transplanted 


A number of other letters were also read/ fluences are with us; and this Congress will aid|trees, comprising maples, elms, beech, etc., 
from persons of note, declaring their adhesion in blending the moral power of France and |some thirty feet in height, which were trans- 
to the objects of the meeting. {England together until these great nations are planted without being shorn of any of their 
Vari , fn kot atid oth united in the holy resolve to give, by the force branches. The process of removal was as fol- 

ne SNP SY Hens a WIS oe IO") of their example and teaching, civilization and lows: In the fall, before the frost, a trench 
consistencies and cruelties of war were exhibited, peace to the world (loud cheering). We shall! was dug around the trees selected, from ten to 
and its inefficiency in securing justice to surmount all difficulties and conquer all preju-| fifteen feet in diameter, and the roots severed. 
dices, and enter even the true Utopia, by bas-|In the winter, when the ground had become 
ing all our aspirations upon the laws of God, solid from freezing, the trees were pulled out 
and upon the progressive characteristics of our by the aid of oxen and levers, with the mass 

“We come to give a practical direction to| noble race.” (Mr. Vincent resumed his seat of earth firmly attached to the roots. They 
the floating sentiments in favour of peace, and! amid Joud and repeated cheering.) ‘were then transported erect on a strong sled 
to adopt a policy that shall command the re-' built for the purgose, and set out. 
spect and support of all the friends of human These trees grew in open land, a mile anda 
improvement (loud cheers). There aremany, ~~ ihalf from the city. They put on their foliage 
here—and | am one—who regard war to be not Coquerel said : ‘ last spring as if wholly unconscious that they 
only a great curse, but an open resistance to! ‘He held in his hand a small volume en- were not still in their native soil, and the enter- 
all the morality and spirit of the Christian re- titled ‘An Essay towards the Present and Fu-|prising gentlemen who undertood this unusual 
ligion (repeated cheers.) There are others, ture Peace of Europe by the Establishment of|course are rewarded with shade trees, which, 
whom we highly esteem, who oppose warjan European Diet, Parliament, or States.” \by the old practice, it wouln have required 
from commercial and financial motives, and One motto'o this volume was, * Beate Pacific ’ twenty years to produce. 


aggrieved parties pointed out. 
Henry Vincent said : 


Resolutions in accordance with these senti- 
ments were adopted at the third sitting. 


from impulses of a philanthropic and humane janother,‘ Ceduntarma Toge.’ {twas print®| . ——— 
nature; and this Congress seeks to combine jin London in the year 1693, and its author was} THE LANGUAGE OF THE TOMBS. 
these great elements of social power, and to| William Penn (cheers), ‘The very volume he| (Concluded. ) 


guide them into the channels of practical use-/held was the volume itself which William! The prayer-book of the Egyptians, called 
fulness (cheers). The arbitration question is| Penn offered to Queen Anne of England. It\the Book of the Dead, is traced as far back as 
the first upon which we wish to fix youratten-;was ‘marked with her royal initials in two\3990 x. c. It was a collection of hymns and 
tion (hear, hear). We wish the quarrels of go-| places, and it had now been presented to the’ Jiturgical prayers offered by and for the de- 
vernments to be settled without an appeal to/jlibrary of the Protestant Church of de lOra-| parted Egyptians; and extracts irom it are 
arms, and we think there is nothing Utopian in 'toire, by the eminent writer, Andre Bacher, as met with on mummy cases and every other ob- 
this wish (cheers). It is because difficulties a monument of the monument of the first Con- ject connected with death or relicion. In this 
exist that we are assembled in this Congress.|gress of Peace.” (Loud cheers). antique ritual are taught the doctrines of the 
Our design is to convince the governments and —— soul’s immortality and resurrection of the 
people that ‘arbitration’ is more Christian,| Diep,—At his residence, in Upper Darby, Delaware| body ; but instead of the Jewish command- 
more humane, and more economical than war|county, on 3d day, the 18th inst., Asram Powe t, in ments, and the Christian petitions for Divine 
(cheers). This sentiment once created andthe 59th year of his age. ‘aid toobserve them, they present only a se- 
diffused will soon devise the most effective me-| In the removal of this dear friend from the society | ries of self-righteous assertions of innocence, 
thod for accomplishing its object. Our duty is |of the living, a great blank has not only been made in'supposed to be made by the departed spirit. 
simply to demonstrate the value of our prin-|the home circle over which he presided with the cir- [py these, however, which are, forty-two in num- 
ciples; and whenever governments are disposed cumspection becoming a follower of Christ, but a loss ber, is found the whole, and more than the 
to adopt them, other difficulties will im medi-|is sustained by the community in which he lived, and whole, decalogue. 
ately vanish (cheers). And may we not appeal, |the Religious Society of which he was a consistent and [t, jg impossible to ascend to the origin of 
to some extent, to the practice of nations, civil-| useful member. ‘the mummies that are covered with extracts 
ized and savage? Arbitration always exists in| | Without any ostentatious profession of religion, he from this ritual. Mummification, as the science 
one form or another; but it is seldom used in/gave evidence in his life and conversation, that he was|is now called, is supposed to have been earlier 
time (hear, hear). I ask the illustrious ora-|governed by the principle of truth, in filling up the du-| than the pyramids or tombs, the first mummies 
tors and senators around me, whether war ever|ties of the domestic circle, in all his various business having been buried in the sand. The Ne- 
settled a single dispute ? (loud cries of * Hear,| transactions, and in the performance of the duties he cropolis at Memphis is twenty-two miles in 
hear”). War complicates a quarrel, extin-|owed to his fellow-men. length by about half a mile in breadth, and 
guishes a sense of justice, inflames old na-| Abram Powell, was a peace maker. When differ- here it is supposed, one-fourth of the popula- 
tional animosities, Creates new antipathies, en-|ences arose among friends or neighbors, he felt it to be tion of Egypt was buried. The Great Pyramid 
kindles unholy passions, wastes the resources | cause of deep sorrow, and labored in a quiet and peace-| was built 4000 years ago ; but? supposing the 
of nations (loud cheerifig). But arbitration |able spirit, speedily to end them. He occupied for! period of mummification to be only 3000 
must commence before peace can be restored | years the station of overseer in Darby Monthly Meet-| years, Mr Gliddon calculates that the number 
(cheers). We say, therefore, that arbitration |ing, and discharged his official duties in the spirit of of mummies in Egypt is about 500,000,000. 


should precede a war, not follow it (loud|kindness and love, making use of the discipline as a)A Cairo journal, a year or two ago, went fur- 
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ther; it counted up the quantity of cloth in the |tions in which the bodies were to repose.’ They | law of pyramidal construction. Of its import- 

wrappers, and came to the conclusion that if held also the monopoly ofthe linen cloth used ance in chronology the reader can judge.’ 
the linen were manufactured into paper, it for wrapping the body, the flax for which was| [pn the Great Pyramid there are several cham- 
would bring into the pasha’s treasury £4,200,-| grown and manufactured by themselves. Phe!bers: the Great Hall, the Kings’ and Queens’ 
000! The objection as to the vast space so! mummies made, however, were so strictly the Chamber, the Well, as it is called, &c. ; and 
many mummies would fillis met by acalculation | property of the purchasers, that a debtor was|there are air-passages communicating from 
whieh shows that they could be contained in a/obliged to give up in pledge to his creditors |these with theirexternal surface. The casing- 
cube half a mile in length, breadth and the remains of his ancestors ; and if he died in-| stones were eight tons in weight, but were re- 
heighth; although, so far from being cramped solvent, his next relations were held bound| moved by the caliphs, so that the edifice can 
in room, the tembs of a single individual some-| both in honour and law, to redeem them. now be ascended as if by the steps of a stair 
times cover several acres of subterranean} ‘lhe Pyramids, itis now known, were sepul-| There is no danger either in the ascent or de- 
ground. jchres for containing the mummies of the Pha-| scent ; although, in 1831, Mr. James Mayes, 
Under the fourth dynasty the bodies were|raohs. ‘As to the epoch of those of Mem-'an English traveller, contrived to commit sui- 
prepared by saturation with natron, and were! phis,’ says Mr. Gliddon, ‘these were all built! ide by throwing himself from the summit. 
baked in ovens, and wrapped in woolen cloth.| between the times of Noah and Abraham in| The private tombs scattered around the regal 
1 ‘ agus of Che was al no-|\the s siblical gy, @ se of) . . —— 
The sarcophagus of Cheops was a plain mono-|the scale of B chronology, and those of pyramids are full of interest of the same kind; 
lithic bin; and that of Mycerinus a rectangular)Menes, the first Pharaoh of Egypt, and the hoi . minaoie:th 
: ‘ . : ‘ . 7 = ; eng covered with paintings of the manners, 
chest, with an inscription in which the dead founder of the first dynasty at Memphis, and. , an diene allele . 
aioe ae a Apnea as ‘ . customs, genealogies, &c. of the ancient Egyp- 
Osirian king is saluted with a sublime simpli- the thirteenth dynasty in collateral Egyptian)... 7 ; : 
: 1. a. , vi Gis > 4 tians to snch an extent, that the antiquary Lep- 
city, ‘Live for ever!’ Under the twelfth dy-|hieroglyphical chronology. ‘Thus all the ius promises te write the Court Journal of th 
bd ‘ . - . - : . S$ nises JUL « e 
nasty linen is found in use, the bodies are par- Memphite pyramids existed and were ancient fourth Memphitic dynasty, which flourished 
tially gilded, and all the luxury in coffins had 2000 years before Christ. All the pyramids five thousand vears avo! * The niin taetuee 
> °e rhic . » eK e mnas- i 4 rea . a é ) rears . ak- ss * Seis» “> - : - 
= need . hich, a — ighteenth dyn “ in rings I sy" see years v= ; and _ of glass,” Mr. Glidden wild ob, Web keows in 
,? , » > > , ‘ > > f > oC > Yrs ( I > ac , ._> 2 . 
ty down to the time of the Romans, remained ing the pyramid of Maris, according to Lep-| vot 2000 years previously to its reported 
at a great pitch of extravagance. Under the sius’ letters, built between 2151 and z194 discovery by the Pheenicians ; and the decimal 
S ‘ ~ : . ° ° $ ’ , ‘ 
2 2 rnastv ’ »t6e »@ « sug ,r ve > 2 ! » ine se . ~ . 
eleventh dynasty, round the * sides are er years be rt ve we the et of this series system of numeration, unifs, tens, hundreds, 
painted the whole sepulchral equipment of the the remainder will successively recede to above thousands, and upwards, was current in the 
4 ° e . a ° d &, a ; 3 
We Yep yaa - vers, shirts, wigs, init: ete \ i 
dead his bows, arrows, quivers, : birts, wig: 5000 years ago ' dave of the Pyramids, 0¢ 4000 years belbre the 
mirrors, sandals, and cosmetics They are, in} When aking commenced his reign, a small| Arabs of: Mohammed’s' ete: le the semdi.of 
. tori rtmanteg “¢ yptian isolated hi f ‘was fixe , is oa aa ee he om eee ; 
fact, the pictorial pene ofan I cyplian aoe eae rock was ae upon oy his tomb, Eimei, architect of the pyramid of Shoopho, of 
gentlemen enty aed a a era, aS and ac 1am ber ree the ea wit S Se the fourth dynasty, is an inventory of his wealth. 
1e ‘ ‘ a ; rs oO se i , > " on / . oi 
well as a bill of fare: his ducks, geese, communicating with the surface. Arquod and|-ryore sre, amongst other details, “ 835 oxen, 
haunches, shoulders, chops, bread, cakes, bis- over this a course of masonry was built in a 220 cows, with their calves, 2234 goats, 760 
‘ . . : ” . . a~ Sy t Sy “we als, 
cuits, flour—his drinks, water, beer, wine,!four-sided figure, converging at the top, ‘in| ses, and 974 rams.” The aumetals are hiero- 
white, northern, or Marwotic—his salt and pas-| general of limestone, but in four instances of! olyphical cyphers; and the same decimal sys- 
tiles—are detailed at the head of these coffins.’ sun dried brick; and if the death took place sean io een én the quarriers’ marks on all he 
. : . . i e ‘ 2 
The eightee nasty is the ers - g the yes is was diately case 
rhe nes dyn me ; = era mae ae during 7 y ar, this ‘e oT ly ee pyramids. Indeed it becaine evident that per- 
3 , "CE 8 c w & io i VTi > ¢ . ° } 
duction . ; RECA, Saee ee ~~ Ae, Y Over. aS | pas, §, Re pa rem ormed. ' haps, with the exception of steamboats, electro- 
the Egyptians through their conguests of As-|the king lived a second year, another course types, daguerreotypes, the magnetic telegraph 
. : - . . + =) ax ‘ : 
*syria; and the new fashion changed the colour of stone or brick was added, and so on another ehlecafortn ptinting-presses, and edad thenin 
of the mummies, which, since that epoch, are|and another, till,as in the case of the Great powder thie ane and acienodé. were much the 
black, while those earlier embalmed are of the | Pyramid, the solid materials thus piled over same at that early period in the Valley of the 
natural hue. By this time the system of idola-|the chamber in the rock would suffice for the Nile as at this time in our owncountry. The 

e "s = j . . ry ° avi a . . , 
try had attained its full development ; even the|constrution of acity. ‘The pyramid contin- drawings of the trades, as found pictured on 

at . sle were ¢ > . t > : > 2 } 2ASse > res 2 a¢ cea a th, - . 
bodies of animals were at length embalmed as ued to be increased every year until the death| 1, walls in the tombs, show the practical sort 
well as those of men; and the religious sim- of the king in whose reign it was erected, fresh of people the Egyptians were.’ Corrobora- 
plicity of the earlier mummies existed no courses being added each year of his life. tions of the last remark are to be found in the 
more. About the Augustan period, the shape, When the king died, the work of enlargement ious paintings now extant of ‘carpenters at 

> wee , es ; . o ehedincti. : ee ga 

of the sarcophagus was changed, and the ceased, and the casing was put on the PYT8-| work, boat-building, musicians, poulterers, 

mummies were not wrapped in the human'mid. This was done by filling up the angles of veterinary surgeons, wine-pressing, brick-mak- 

form, but of an equal thickness all down, and |the masonry with smaller stones, and then pla- “ai nenbiie. ploughing transporting of 

. . ~ , ~ =s? ‘ 

swathed in a coarsely-painted cloth exhibiting cing oblong blocks one upon another, so as to cobauiiee.” he. All theseére iilectrated by, aad 

ats “— 8 echt ‘ed f laden from the ra to the ite i serve as illustrations of, that sacred language 

The cost of these embalments varied from)which, beginning at the top, and working| hi-hat the end of fifty ages, speaks to us 

£4 up to £250, according to the rank in life downwards, these stones were bevelled off at from the tombs almost as intelligibly as it did 

of the deceased, and the luxury of the coffin the corners, so as to form one uniform angle, the priests at a time which eonid only be 

and ornaments. ‘There are specimens still in'and give a smooth surface to the pyramid,|) own to the Jewish patriarchs as an old-world 
existence wich contain above 1000 yards of leaving a perfect triangle. . .. ‘I'wo conclu-| dition 
linen vayring in 4exture from good calico to sions will strike the observer: firstthat a pyr-| — 

5 ma tags ene ‘d ate h Having now run through these leetures— 
superfine cambric. ‘The majority, however, ramid, being smooth from its base to its sum- shamah adh ta @ cuscetemnennen tenhas west 
belong to the middle-classes, and their costis mit, was by its builders never meant to be re-)2'00US ~ a ee . ny 

scat G snlati : ; pick his steps while traversing such a mass of 

estimated at £60: but calculating them all at ascended: secondly, that the entrance was a 

is ld give ically closed (erudition—we have only to recommend the 

the cheapest—namely £4—this would give an hermetically closed, never to be reopened ; othe madieedeiedee)-a dhe hem 
annual expense for manufacture of £666,000. although its location, to judge by classical and |v nich bh a Wt cals etaels seuved leita 
. ¢ . “ y e 7 e : y > - 

For our own part, however, unless the lowest) Arabian traditions of hieroglyphics on the ex- Was "E tiolowical aplenen as he could 

on ° q ; ~ Maas ‘ : > 2 £ > 

classes were mummified atthe public cost terior, was probably indicated bya royal tablet, Tvin . per Be as pate tar Lert 
. . . . 5 . ; e > + 
(which is very improbable,) we do not see how or stele commemorative of the Pharaoh inter- n ke ih h = ihe Sehlinedl eae 
even £4 could have been paid for their fune-|red in each sepulchre...... The philoso-|°4'*Y» 10ug »P . 
ral expenses; and as Mr. Gliddon remarks phical deduction from all this is, that the size 
that only a single negro mummy has been of the pyramid is in direct proportion to the 
found, although negroes were always very nu- length of the king’s reign in which it was con-| SKELETON OF A Mastopon Discoverep.—It 
merous in Egvpt as domestic servunts, there structed, having been begun at his accession, is said that Dr. Gesnor has discovered the re 
must, we think, have been a portion of the and finished at his death. Large pyramids in-| mains of a Mammoth, in Cape Breton, a tooth 
population allowed to moulder in the usual/dicate long reigns, and small pyramids short! of which was found some time ago, and now 
way. The whole of the revenue arising from reigns. ‘The sixty-nine pyramids, therefore, | in the museum of Mr. Leahy, in a town. 
this process belonged to the priests, ‘who represent some seventy or eighty kingly gene-| The skeleton is one of the finest and most per- 
were the physicians, apothecaries, mummy- ration (two kings having been sometimes buried |fect specimens yet discovered, being upwards 
makers, undertakers, scribes, and sextons, and jin the same pyramid), the last of which race of 14 feet high. It is valued at £1000.—/S/. 
who, besides leased out the sepulchral excaya- died before Abraham was born. Such is the| John (N.B.) Morning Post. 
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« WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY.” 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


We have faith in old proverbs full surely, 
For Wisdom bas traced what they tell, 
And Truth may be drawn up as purely 
From them, as it may from «a well.” 
Let us question the thinkers and doers, 
And hear what they honestly say, 
And you’ll find they believe, like bold wooers, 
In «« Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


The hills have been high for Man’s mounting, 
The woods have been dense for his axe, 
The stars have been thick for his counting, 
The sands have been wide for his tracks, 
The sea has been deep for his diving, 
The poles have been broad for his sway, 
But bravely he’s proved in his striving, 
That ««Where there’s 2 will there’s a way.” 


Have ye vices that ask a destroyer ? 
Or passions that need your control ? 
Let Reason become your employer, 
And your body be ruled by your soul, 
Fight on, though ye bleed in the trial, 
Resist with all strength that ye may, 
Ye may conquer Sin’s host by denial, 
For «« Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


Have ye Poverty’s pinching to cope with? 
Does suffering weigh down your might ? 
Only call up a spirit to hope with, 
And dawn may come out of the night. 
Oh! much may be done by defying 
The ghosts of Despair and Dismay, 
And much may be gained by relying 
On «« Where there's a will there’s a way.” 


Should ye see afar off that worth winning, 
Set out on the journey with trust; 
And ne’er heed if your path at beginning 
Should be among brambles and dust, 
Though it is but by footsteps ye do it, 
And hardships may hinder and stay, 
Keep a heart, and be sure you'll get through it, 
For «« Where there's a will there’sa way” 





cdc active, trustworthy person, as a 
travelling Bookseller, for the disposal of Friends’ 
Works and other useful publications. Enquire of Wm. 
D. Parrish & Co., No. 4 North Fifth street, Philadel- 
phia, or of John Comly. 
Byberry, 10th mo. Ist, 1849.—6t 

RIENDS’ BOOKs, AT VERY REDUCED 

PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 
the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 


them at the verr Lew price of Ten Dollars, viz.: Life| 


of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox; 
Barclay’s Letters; Life of ‘TT. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s 
life of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 
Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be sent free 
of charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 
paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St. 
_ 9th mo. 29. 
AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER 
BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of 
best quality, all sizex, ready made or made to order, at 
short notices 
Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. 
Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers. 
Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. 
Worsted Moreens, of all colours. 
Cushions of all kinds. 
Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruce. 
3d mo, Sl—tf, 


EACHER WANTED—In a Boys’ School, at) Puarn Suawzs, of all the desirable kinds, both lon 


Woodstown, N. J. The common branches of an 


English education, Mathematics, &c., are taught. The} Srarrz Goons, generally. 

pupils enter by the quarter, and the school will be wor- LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
thy the attention of good Teachers. Address or apply 
personally, to “‘ Trustees of Bacon School, Woodstown,| usually low prices. 


N. J.,” prior to 25th inst. 
9th mo. 20th.—4t. 


BRINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR LOCKS.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- friends and the public that he has opened his new 

|ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door 

| Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road below Race, eust side; as be intends keeping a superior 

jleading to Kennet Square. The course of instruction |article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to 

embraces an English and mathmatical education. The \ca!l and examine. 

School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating} Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 


|the different branches of Science. The location of the| warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 
| School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 
hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been much admired east side. 5th mo. 12. 


by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 5 ncsihlll inna aie Mesmatinnn 
‘address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, | Vania wt fall width, — d enti 

East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth eee et 


| sure na Floor and Table Oil Cloths. 
end Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. | Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. 
10th mo. 6. 4m. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL. FoR | V°°le Proseets, from half yard to 33 yards wide. 
4 YOUNG ’MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution Canton Mattings, both plain white, and coloured 
will commence its Winter Session on the 5th of Eleventh checked, of all widths. , 
month next. The course of instruction will be exten- 
sive and thorough. Terms for Boarding, Washing, &c. 
for Five months, (or Twenty weeks,) Fifty Dollars. For 
references and further particulars, adnress the Principal, | 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 15—4t. BENJAMIN SWAYNE. /_ 


RTEW CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT- 
TINGS.—Just received, American and English 
Ingrain Carpeting, of plain styles; Also, 


To the above goods, the attention of “Frierds’ is 
respectiully invited, by the subscribers. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second st., 5 doors above Spruce. 
3d mo. 31—-tf. 


| FNHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) &) OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 
© BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, | between the subscribers, trading ander the firm 


abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer! of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 

jterm will commence on the 2lst of 5th mo., 1849,/consent. The business of the late firm will be settled 

| The course of instruction willembrace the usual branches | »y either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 

vf a practical English education. For particulars inquire | E. KIMBER, Jr, 

of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G.M.| 7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON. 

JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN. = 

SEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J, | CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 
NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL “FOR “ay formed a co-partnersbip under the firm of Kimber 
GIRLS.—This Institution is handsomely situated in & Carpenter, end sill contioue the Hat and Cap busi- 

| Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles |"¢S* #¢ the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 





southwest of West Chester. The course of instruction; . .. Saas wae Ta eee 
embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English) JY 28-tf THOS. CARPE! : 





education, together with the French Language and| g\,NSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
| Drawing. The school will commence on the first) Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
|Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-) ont may be procured Tee Creams, Jellies and water 


tinue in session forty-four weeks. sees of all favere and forme Mixed and fine cake of 
| Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half| various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
| payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the | ..ndy and contections in general. 

close. j ; , | wo Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 

For further particulars, enquiry may be made OF | supe of the above articles. 

Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus-| 4 mo. 1y. 
| bands, Philedelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. | = ____________ : oT 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. | \ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
REBECUA W. MOORE, Teach |iVL, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § eachers. | China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 


i Ta ; sie ee patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
| [PLAIN GOODS! PLAIN GOODS '—Constantly on | 'p,, sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 


| : 2 ~ > : A : ‘ 
hand, a complete assortment of Plain Goods for), general assortment of other goods in her line, which 


Friends, which will be sold at the lowest market prices. | wii) be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
| Neat Mousselines, all wool, and cotton and wool. 











, ithe city. 5th mo. 5th. 
Alpacas, Lustres, Bombazines and Cashmeres. F  ssenaet sania deemeencibipemegusie nemannnnabaneesstieaiiptakiihadamhdbha lial) 
| French. German and English Merinos. C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocer. 
| “pLAIN SHAWLS” in great variety. \@F . S. W. corner of Chestnut and Tweltth Street. En 
| Wide black Silks. Best Kid Gloves of choice shades.|trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
| Woollen, silk and cotton Hosiery and Gloves. |store, on ‘I'welfth street 0 One of this concern having 
| Book Muslins and Hdkfs. Blond, Gauze, Lisse, &c.|been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
| FURNISHING GOODS.—Blankets and Quilts gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
| Sheetings in all widths. Pillow Linens. but few in any other establishment in this country. 
| Damask Table Linens, cloths and napkine. Philadelphia, 4mo, 1 
| ‘Towellings, Diapers, Shirti ] Sheeting Muslins. | ——-—-—————- —-—— ee 
| All Wool and domet Flannels in every quality. |[|NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makess , WHEA r, DRIED FRUII » HAMS, DRIED 
JOHNS & PAYNE, ir , &e. &e., to be nad of 5 a 
sep 8-tf N. E. Are ‘ CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
\P ws DAMEN; ae we fe canine ea 5th mo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 
| Q \HAS. ADAMS, No. tch St, between Secon? |————_- ae oe ae —_- ee 
Gy saa ‘Third, ‘nore side, Philadelphia, invites the| \\V petro pepe Ngan chee te ie Sy eg 
| special attention of Frrenns to his extensive variety of | ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
new use, constantly on hand and for sale by : 
FALL AND WINTER DBY GOODS CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
many of which have been ordered particularly to suit his| 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 








PLAIN TRADE. \WPAPER HANGINGS.—The Sabseribers having 
French Merinos, Cashmeres, and Merino finish Pare-| fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
mettas, in choice and select colors. Printed goods of all their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
kinds. | varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
Very sheer double Tarlton, Dressed Book Muslin and{terns of fine Satin Papers. both French and American ; 
Hdkfs., Crape Lisse, Gauze, Blond, &c. ke. jalso Freseo Papers, Vestibule Paiterns and Panneled 
g| Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
riety of common low pticed papers, which they will sell 
wholesale or retail. 
A full supply of the best Flax fabrics, and at un-|' (Cp Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
P, S. The assortment is too large to enumerate, WM. D, PARRISH & CO., 
9th mo. 15. 3d mo, No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


and square. 





